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All were closely related according to Hippocrates, and the different
types of disease were caused by the changes in temperature and
moisture during the various seasons of the year. Hippocrates did
not think of disease as being caused by transmissible agents; con-
sequently, he did not advance knowledge a great deal from the early
ancient beliefs. He did free medicine from superstition, however,
and his clear method of analysis of cases of disease and his descrip-
tion of them certainly make him worthy of the great honor accorded
him in his title "The Father of Medicine."
The teachings of Hippocrates were the starting point for theoriz-
ing on disease by all medical minded individuals. This resulted in
discarding the Miasmatic explanation for a period. The Pore
Theory came into vogue and was supported by Asclepiades (124
B.C.), Themison (143-23 B.C.), and Thessalus (60 A.D.). Al-
though each of these men based his conception on the function of
pores, their resulting theories varied somewhat. The first two in-
vestigators believed that a symmetry of proportion of the pores
resulted in health and a disproportion of pores caused disease.
Thessalus, on the other hand, believed that the pores should be
changed in afflicted parts to assure recovery from disease. So positive
was he of his theory that he vigorously denounced Hippocrates'
Miasmatic Theory.
The close relationship of disease to nature was too apparent for
the Miasmatic Theory to be discarded for long. Galen (120-200
A.D.) revived all the medical teachings of the master, Hippocrates,
and embellished them with his own observations and imagination.
He recognized the four elements, qualities, and humors as postu--
lated by Hippocrates and taught that an excess or deficiency of
these humors resulted in disease. Based upon his observation of the
individual humoral capacity of each person, Galen classified the
temperaments of people as (1) sanguine, (2) phlegmatic, (3)
bilious, or (4) melancholic. In order to equalize humors, Galen
often found it necessary to draw what he considered excess blood.
He advocated blood-letting as one of the cures of disease. No
advance in the knowledge of contagion was made during this period.
The Miasmatic Theory was accepted whole-heartedly.
The teachings of Hippocrates and Galen were accepted during
the Medieval period (1096-1438); however, most scientific investiga-
tion and teachings were dominated by the rise of Christianity and
its power in the State. Great powers of healing were attributed to
the Saints, and fortunate indeed was he who had in his possession,
as a charm for healing, a bone or any other article reputed to have
come from a Saint. During this period pandemics of plague, epidemic
chorea (St. Vitus' dance), and other epidemics swept the civilized
world. Ample material was available for the observation of the